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Journalistic Education in the United States 


Presentation of Educational Data for 1925-26 by THe JouRNALISM BULLETIN 


HE tabulated report herewith pre- dents in the latter are leaving their 
sented for the year ending June home states and taking their work at 
30, 1926 is based on reports received schools in neighboring states or are at- 
from the journalism schools and other tending institutions which do not 
reliable sources. THE Butierin offer full professional work in jour- 
acknowledges the splendid courtesy nalism. Of the seventeen states which 
and cooperation of the institutions have no journalism schools none are 
which have made these complete sta- without student representation in the 
tistics possible. professional schools of other states. 
Statistics OF COLLEGES The university which has a widely 
Table 1 gives the colleges in session distributed alumni body usually has a 
during 1925-26 which offered profes- student body from an equally large 
sional preparation for journalism; the number of states. 
® population of the city; the general The number of journalism students 
enrollment of the university or college from a state follows the figures for 
in all departments; the membership population density. The more thickly 
or lack of membership in the Associa- populated states furnish the larger 
tion of American Schools and Depart- number of professional students, with 
ments of Journalism (the professional the exception of the states in the New 
school organization, whose member- England group where the journalism 
ship is guarded by the Council on school has not achieved as general 
Education for Journalism) ; the num- recognition as in other sections of the 
ber of journalism students in the country. 
graduate school, the number in The size of the city from which the 
senior, junior, sophomore, freshman, journalism students come is of greater 
and special classes; and the total significance than the location or popu- 
number of journalism students in the lation of the home state. Cities such 
professional school. as New York and Chicago, in which 
Home States of STUDENTS the school of journalism is fairly well 
The home states of journalism stu- understood and in which the news- 
dents conform, generally, to the states papers give wide publicity to the ac- 
in which the students are attending tivities of the schools, produce a large 
professional schools, with the excep- number of journalism students. Cities 
tion of those states which have no pro-_ with 20,000 or more population, all of 
fessional schools of journalism. Stu- which support a daily paper and have 
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come to appreciate and understand 
the schools through staff members, 
through the work of specially pre- 
pared high school teachers, and 
through the news of schools of jour- 
nalism, are producing professional 
students of journalism in proportion 
to the extent of the educational ac- 
tivity supported in these cities. In 
some, the amount of educational ac- 
tivity is large and the number of pro- 
fessional students is large. In others 
the number of college men on the 
newspapers is small, or the attitude 
of high school teachers toward jour- 
nalism as a profession is unen- 
lightened, or the attitude of parents 
who might have been educated 
through the newspapers is unappre- 
ciative, and as a result the cities pro- 
duce a very small number of jour- 
nalism students and an equally small 
number of men and women who at- 
tempt to practice journalism without 
a professional preparation. Certain 
cities in the daily paper group have 
never had one student enrolled in a 
professional school of journalism. 
This record is at variance with the ex- 
perience of schools of law and medi- 
cine which draw an occasional stu- 
dent from even the most remote cities 
of the size mentioned. 


Cities and towns below the 20,000 
population mark have an experience 
similar to that of the other cities but 
an experience which permits of even 
greater extremes. In these places, 
which support small dailies and large 
and small weekly papers, the news- 
paper staff is so small that the ideas 
of one man are apt to be reflected 
through an entire generation. That 
man’s preparation may have taken 
place during a decade or generation 
when journalism schools were un- 
known, through the medium of work- 
ing up in the less skilled branches of 
editorial, business, and mechanical 
work without much reference to for- 


mal education. Survivors of this sys. 
tem of preparation have not always 
looked with favor upon the profes. 
sional schools and have not always 
been persons who inspired communi. 
ties with admiration for journalism as 
a career. As a result of this and other 
factors such as the absence of any 
understanding of journalism in the 
high school or in the columns of the 
local paper, the parents and high 
school students have overlooked jour- 
nalism in making decisions regarding 
attractive and dignified careers. 

The situation in regard to home 
states and home towns of journalism 
students is much improved over that 
of ten or even five years ago. Jour- 
nalism graduates are now at work in 
every part of the country and on 
papers of every size and their work 
has been important in changing the 
attitude of the press and a large part 
of the public. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS BY CLASSES 

The number of students by classes 
in Table 1 shows whether or not the 
attendance at each college is increas- 
ing or decreasing. The total attend- 
ance of freshman students registered 
in pre-journalism courses was 1357, a 
significant total when it is considered 
that fewer than half of the profes- 
sional schools record the number of 
their pre-journalism freshmen. The 
number of recorded and unrecorded 
pre-journalism freshmen would be ap- 
proximately 2500. Figures for the 
sophomore pre-journalism students 
are practically complete as the regis- 
tration for this group is known in all 
but six or seven schools. The total 
for the past year was 1636. The total 
for the six schools not recording 
sophomore figures would bring this 
number to about 2000. In the junior 
and senior classes the exact figures 
are recorded in the various schools. 
The number of juniors in 1925-26 was 
1454 and the number of seniors 884. 
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TaBLe I. JOURNALISM SCHOOLS 


J. 


Journalism Students . 


nrollment 
A 
Graduate 


1926 


Name and Location of College 


General 
Member of 
A. 
Freshman 


E 


Tniversity of Arkansas, Fayetteville 2,000 
Baylor College, Belton, Texas 098 1,664 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 1,585 
Boston University, Boston, Mass 748,060| 10,515 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind 314,194; 1,728 
University of California, Berkeley 56,036) 14,112 
University of Colorado, Boulder 11,006) 5,895 
Columbia University, New York City, N. Y./5,620,048| 32,769 
De Paul University, Chicago, Ill 2,701,705} 3,602 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind 3,780} 1,918 
Detroit University, Detroit, Mich 993,678) 1,900 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 126,468; 2,400 
University of Georgia, Athens 16,748} 3,720 
University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana__-_ 36,103] 12,092 
Indiana University, Bloomington 11,595 5,106) 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 11,267} 8,012 
lowa State College, Ames 6,270) 5,161 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 12,456} 5,229 
Kansas State College, 7,989 
Kentucky University, Lexington 41,534 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, 457,147 
Mercer University, Macon, 52,995 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 23,500 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 380,582 
University of Missouri, Columbia 10,392 
Montana State University, Missoula 12,668 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 54,948 
University of Nevada, Reno 12,016 
New York University, New York 5,620,048 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill__ 1,438 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks__-_ 14,010 
Northwestern University, Chicago, 2,701,705 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind._ 70,983 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 237,031 
Ohio University, Athens 6,418 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 5,004 
University of Oregon, Eugene 10,593 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia___|1,823,779 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J._-- 32,779 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 37,524 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion__-_-_ 2,590 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles| 576,673 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex.| 158,976 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif 5,900 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 171,717 
University of Texas, Austin 34,876 alae 
University of Washington, Seattle 315,312 42 
Washington & Lee University, Lexington, Va. 2,870 15 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 12,127 20 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 38,378 J 76 


Sophomore 


*Estimates on basis of previous year’s enrollments. 
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NuMBER OF GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Graduate study in preparation for 
journalism, done in connection with 
schools and departments of jour- 
nalism, shows a total of 122 students 
enrolled during the past year. Of 
this number 37 were holders of a gen- 
eral bachelor’s degree who were seek- 
ing a professional bachelor’s degree 
in journalism. Eighty-two were study- 
ing for the master’s degree with the 
emphasis on journalistic and support- 
ing courses or a journalistic thesis. 
Three were studying for the doctor’s 
degree combining advanced work in 
journalism with advanced work in 
other departments. 

BACHELORS OF JOURNALISM 

The total number of graduates for 
the year ending June 30, 1926 was 
884, as compared with approximately 
500 for the previous year, (See Bul- 
letin for June, 1925), or 384 more 
than last year. The number of gradu- 
ates from the institutions which were 
members of the Association of Ameri- 
can Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism was 553 and the number from 
nonmember schools was 331. 
GrapuatTes Hoping DEGREES IN ARTS 

Of the 884 graduates in journalism 
all will have the equivalent of a de- 
gree in arts because the degree course 
in journalism requires all the fresh- 
man-sophomore studies of the bache- 
lor of arts course and requires work 
of the liberal arts character in the 
junior and senior years with the em- 
phasis on social sciences and jour- 
nalism as a major study. The jour- 
nalism graduate has departed from 
the liberal arts curriculum in not 
more than 20 of the 120 or 130 credits 
required for graduation. These few 
credits are added to the number he 
might take in journalism and fields of 
special interest if he were a regular 
candidate for an arts degree. Of the 
884 graduates 630 were awarded de- 
grees with the bachelor of arts status, 
under the names bachelor of arts, 
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bachelor of arts in journalism, bache. 
lor of arts (course in journalism) 
bachelor of arts with bachelor of jour. 
nalism, and bachelor of arts with cer. 
tificate in journalism. 

Ninety-eight students were awarded 
the degree of bachelor of journalism 
74 were awarded the degree of bache. 
lor of literature and bachelor of litera- 
ture in journalism, and 66 were 
granted the degree of bachelor of 
science and bachelor of science jy 
journalism. 

_WoMEN IN JOURNALISM 

During the past year there were 
2106 women studying journalisin, 
practically the same number as for 
the previous year. The increase in 
registration was due to the growth in 
the number of men students. This 
increase made the numbers of the 
women students take a lower place in 
the percentages than they did the 
previous year. The 1925-26 record 
shows an enrollment which was .390 
women as compared with .470 women 
for 1924-25. In the graduating class 
of the past year there were 376 women 
out of a total of 884, and for the pre- 
vious year a total of 241 women out of 
a total of 500. Thus, while there has 
been a gain in the number of women 
graduates there has been a loss in the 
percentage of the total number which 
are women. 

NUMBER OF COLLEGES 

The number of members of the As- 
sociation of American Schools and 
Departments and the number of 
schools offering the equivalent of a 
journalism major or more are shown 
by years in Table 1. The chart does 
not indicate the number of schools 
that have embarked on a program of 
journalism instruction and then aban- 
doned it, because most of such begin- 
nings were checked before they as- 
sumed even the status of a journalism 
major. Those schools in which a 
major, department, school or college 
has grown up have, for the greater 
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part preserved their identity and have 
had a continuous and flourishing exis- 
tence. Attempts of experimental 
character at Washington and Lee, 
Harvard, Cornell, Bessie Tift, Penn- 
syivania, Yale, Dartmouth, Temple, 
Pittsburgh, in the last half of the 
nineteenth century met with an un- 
favorable response and were aban- 
doned or neglected temporarily. 
Within recent years instruction in 
journalism has been revived in six of 
these institutions and four of them 
have already undertaken the develop- 
ment of full professional schools. 

Of the 50 schools listed in this re- 
port 9 are in cities in which metro- 
politan journalism can be studied first 
hand, 28 are in cities where the 


smaller daily papers can be studied 
under normal conditions, and 15 are 
in cities where the weekly newspaper 
and the four to sixteen page dailies 
may be studied in their relation to 


the community. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The 18 schools reporting member- 
ship in the Association of American 
Schools and Departmer:ts of Jour- 
nalism may be regarded as the nearest 
approach to Class A schools of any 
grouping made at the present time. 
The schools which are not members of 
the association should not be con- 
sidered inferior because of their 
failure to seek election. There is no 
generally accepted basis for making 
distinctions among them. Some of 
them are better than others and not 
all of them should be listed as being 
in a class below that of the members 
of the association. In general they 
should be regarded as institutions of 
high character offering acceptable 
professional instruction in journal- 
ism. Whether or not they may be ac- 
ceptable as members of the associa- 
tion has been left for the Council on 
Education for Journalism to deter- 
mine. The Council will act upon ap- 


plications for admission to the As- 
sociation of American Schools and 
Departments of Journalism and will 
recognize those schools meeting a high 
standard. Definite rating in Class A, 
B, and C groups as a means of dis- 
tinguishing the first class schools of 
journalism from all others will be un- 
dertaken at a later date. 


LENGTH OF TERMS 

The length of term is based on the 
half-year or quarter-year system. 
Under the semester system, which pre- 
vails in 46 of the schools listed, a 32 
week year is the standard. This is 
the same length of year as that in the 
Class A medical colleges and law 
schools. Under the quarter system a 
different condition prevails but it is 
one that requires the same number of 
weeks of regular study before gradu- 
ation. Ninety-nine percent of the 
graduates of all schools listed are in 
resident attendance for the full four 
years or more. 


TUITION AND OTHER FEES 

Tuition in schools and colleges of 
journatism is the same as that for at- 
tendance at the university generally, 
no extra fee being assessed for en- 
rollment in the professional school. 
Fees of from two to five dollars a se- 
mester are charged in certain institu- 
tions for use of laboratory equipment 
and supplies in such courses as report- 
ing and editing. In certain required 
courses in science and in certain work 
such as military training regular fees 
and deposits are required of all stu- 
dents. Journalism students register- 
ing in such departments pay these 
fees and deposits. Tuition, matricu- 
lation, laboratory, and graduation 
fees for journalism students are prac-, 
tically the same as those for students 
in the liberal arts college. 

CoLLEGES BY STATES 

Indiana and Texas have the largest 
number of schools of journalism, each 
one having four. States with three 
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schools of journalism are California, 
Illinois, lowa, and New York. Two 
schools are located in Georgia, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Ohio, Virginia and 
Wisconsin. Distribution of schools of 
journalism in comparison with dis- 
tribution of colleges of medicine is 
shown in the following table. 


No. 2 DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS 
Medical Journalism 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


-Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


This tabulation, which is based on the 
report of Class A schools of medicine 
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and the present list of schools of Jour- 
nalism shows that there are 12 states 
without Class A schools of medicine anq 
17 states without good schools of jour. 
nalism. The states without good schools 
of medicine, according to the Council on 
Medical Education, are Arizona, Dela. 
ware, Florida, Idaho, Maine, Montana. 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Washington, and Wyoming. The 
states without good schools of journalism 
are Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Dela. 
ware, District of Columbia, Florida. 
Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mis. 
sissippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico. 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Utah, Wyoming. 
An analysis of the difference between 
these two lists shows the tendency which 
will be followed in the development of 
schools of journalism. The states with 
schools of medicine but without schools 
of journalism are Alabama, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Louisiana, Mary.- 
land, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Utah. These states will be among 
the first to join the ranks of those in the 
present list with schools of journalism. In 
fact, a beginning has already been made 
at institutions in Alabama, District of 
Columbia, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, and Utah. 


EQuIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 

The following institutions have 
buildings specially constructed and 
equipped to house the school of jour- 
nalism: Columbia, Missouri, Oregon, 
and Ohio State. Buildings which 
have been remodelled in part to meet 
the needs of the school of journalism 
are in use at the other institutions. 
Equipment regularly includes a city 
room equipped with typewriters, uni- 
versal and other types of copy desks, 
and regulation furniture and ma- 
terials of an editorial office; a jour- 
nalism reading room equipped with 
files containing current issues of lead- 
ing newspapers, general and _profes- 
sional magazines ; a stock of reference 
books and books dealing with jour- 
nalism ; access to a large, well ordered 
university library; a reference room 
or morgue, class rooms and offices. In 
close connection with the schools are 
maintained the offices and _ labora- 
tories of the student publications. In 
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eases where the school of journalism 
does not own or supervise the use of 
the equipment used in preparing the 
student publications, the journalism 
students use the publication property 
in connection with informal work of 
a practical kind such as gathering 
news for the student daily. Labora- 
tory equipment and buildings which 
are the particular property of the 
schools of journalism vary in value 
from $10,000 to $200,000. Schools 
caring for a small student body and 
preparing students for the weekly 
and small daily field can work satis- 
factorily with equipment valued at 
from $10,000 to $20,000. Where the 
needs inelude a journalism building, 
the value of the building must be 
added to that of the equipment. The 
schools preparing students for the 
large daily and all other forms of 
journalism find it to their advantage 
to have more equipment and ma- 
terials than are represented by the 
nimimum sum named. 

TYPE OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

In the present list are 14 institu- 
tions organized as distinct schools or 
colleges of journalism existing as in- 
dependent units within or without 
the college of liberal arts; 31 institu- 
tions with work organized as a sep- 
arate department of journalism not 
connected with any other subject and 
offering a curriculum or course in 
journalism leading to a degree; 3 in- 
stitutions with the work organized as 
a separate department but permitting 
only a minor in journalism and not 
offering especially arranged curricula 
or courses in journalism ; and 2 insti- 
tutions where the work is still part 
of the English department. In the two 
latter groups the students achieve the 
major in journalism by taking more 
work than that which is required. 
Combination majors are offered in the 
departments in which journalism is a 
part of English and in some cases 
special four-year programs of sug- 


gested studies for journalism are out- 
lined in the university announce- 
ments. 

TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 

Approximately 450 persons are 
teaching journalism in the colleges 
and universities of the United States, 
according to a survey made in June, 
1926. Of this number 200 are teach- 
ing in the professional schools listed 
in this report and the others are of- 
fering a limited amount of work in 
other universities and colleges. This 
number includes those who are teach- 
ing full and part time in journalism 
whether or not they teach another 
subject or devote part of their time to 
study or other lines of work. 

The preparation of these teachers 
for the teaching of journalism may 
be judged from the following facts 
which are based on a study of the 
who’s who information compiled for 
the 1926-27 directory of teachers 
of journalism. In the professional 
schools the average length of news- 
paper practice of the teacher of jour- 
nalism is six years; the minimum is 
four years for persons in charge of 
classes. The average length of teach- 
ing experience is eight years; the min- 
imum is four years for teachers in 
charge of classes; the average amount 
of graduate study done in a recognized 
graduate division is a year and a half; 
the minimum is possession of the bach- 
elor’s degree and no graduate work. 
Twenty teachers have had more than 
ten years in regular newspaper work, 
31 have taught more than ten years, 9 
have earned Ph. D. degrees, five have 
honorary doctor’s degrees in letters, 
literature or laws, and 17 have the 
master’s degree. Sixty are enrolled 
in the graduate schools for part time 
work for credit toward advanced de- 
grees. 

In the non-professional schools the 
average length of newspaper. exper- 
ience represented by the full and 
part-time teachers is less than six 
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months; the minimum is a total lack 
of newspaper experience of a practi- 
cal pay-envelope kind; the average 
length of teaching experience with 
classes in journalism is less than two 
years; the minimum is no experience 
in teaching classes in journalism ; the 
average amount of graduate work is 
about six months; the minimum is 
no graduate work and in a few cases 
persons are teaching who do not hold 
a bachelor’s degree. 

Comparing the record of the 
teachers in the professional schools 
with that of their colleagues in the 
same institutions it is clear that the 
former have seniority and experience 
rights which represent more prepara- 
tion for their specialty than is re- 
quired in the same teaching ranks in 
other departments. What the personal 
characteristics of the teachers may be 
cannot be measured by a study of the 
records but a teacher of journalism 
with five years teaching experience 
and five years newspaper experience 
has ten years of experience, each one 
of which should be given an academic 
or professional recognition. 

A study of the ranks of the faculty 
members in the different schools indi- 
eates that journalism faculties are 
being recruited from the lower ranks 
and from the groups with a minimum 
of experience. This is in exact con- 
trast with the policy of schools of law 
in which a Class A school will have 
four or five full professors on its 
staff. A school of journalism fre- 
quently is composed of one full pro- 
fessor and two or three instructors, 
not one of whom receives more than 
$2500 a year. That there must be a 
difference in the results produced by 
the school that can pay for big men 
and the school that can not is a mat- 
ter that will suggest itself to the 
reader. 

This difference in status and pay 
is probably at the bottom of another 
diffieulty which shows up in the ree- 
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ords of the schools. The teachers 
have a general knowledge of jour. 
nalism which is sufficient for thei 
purposes but they do not have a spe. 
cial knowledge that would make them 
masters of one subject or class. In 
the smaller schools they must spread 
their attention over the large field 
and offer work in all divisions of it, 
and in the large school they are 
tempted out of the teaching profes. 
sion as soon as they have mastered a 
particular phase of the subject. Ina 
sense they are prevented from mak- 
ing rapid headway in a specialty by 
the large amount of extra-curricular 
work that falls on their shoulders, 
Executive duties in connection with 
conventions, publications, organiza- 
tions, and administration tend to 
draw the teacher away from the work 
of research and scholarship which are 
a part of the development of a spe- 
cialty. And yet, the executive work 
must be carried on if the benefit it 
represents is to continue. 


A need for active duty on the part 
of teachers of journalism is to be 
noted. The situation in the profes- 
sional school is somewhat akin to that 
of the regular army officers assigned 
as commandants to the student off- 
cers training corps in the universi- 
ties. An officer who has been on duty 
as an instructor in a college or uni- 
versity for a period of four years is 
reassigned to active duty no matter 
how successful his work may have 
been as a teacher. The theory behind 
this practice is a sound one. It as- 
sumes that the officer in question has 
been away from the regular field of 
army activity for so long a period 
that he can not longer be regarded as 
a man familiar with current practice 
and discipline. The teacher of jour- 
nalism who has been away from the 
routine practice of newspaper and 
magazine work for a period of four 
years is similarly out of touch with 
many things that would make him a 
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more valuable teacher. A policy on 
the part of teachers in the profes- 
sional schools of spending one vaca- 
tion out of every four in active prac- 
tice would be desirable as would also 
the use of semester and year leaves 
in active practice. The proper bal- 
ance between graduate study and 
further practice should provide for 
work of both kinds. 
EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

Under the general heading of ex- 
tension activities may be listed the 
courses for high school teachers, sum- 
mer session courses, state press con- 
ventions, speeches by members of the 
journalism faculty, professional pub- 
lication work, writing and editing of 
books on journalism, field work 
among newspapers of the state, high 
school and college editors conven- 
tions, extension courses in journalism, 
and journalism tours in America and 
abroad. 

During the past year and the past 
summer session eight schools offered 
courses in the teaching of journalism 
designed for high school and college 
teachers. 

Members of journalism faculties in 
twenty-one states took part in the 
state conventions of newspapermen, 
either by assisting with the arrange- 
ments or by appearing on the pro- 
grams. Eight of them took part as 
officers or members of standing com- 
mittees. More than 200 addresses in- 
terpreting journalism in some form 
were delivered in various places. The 
addresses were made before editors, 
advertising clubs, national press 
groups, librarians, meetings of the 
general faculty, convocations, doctors, 
ministers, high school students, the 
Pan American Press Congress, the 
general public, and other groups. 

Teachers in the professional schools 
published books on the country news- 
paper, the history of journalism, edi- 
torial writing, and other subjects dur- 
ing the year and edited and con- 


ducted departments for six profes- 
sional publications. They wrote ap- 
proximately 300 articles of a profes- 
sional character for publication. 

Field work among the newspapers 
of the state was undertaken at one or 
two points where it had been re- 
quested by the state press association. 
In other places the field secretary of 
the association carried on work of this 
kind. 

Eighteen high school press associa- 
tions with a membership of 4,000 stu- 
dents were administered by faculty 
members and students in the profes- 
sional schools. Each one of these as- 
sociations has a convention at the 
school of journalism each year, con- 
ducts contests among the member 
publications, and publishes a month- 
ly house organ. 

Extension courses in two or three 
subjects of a journalistic character 


were offered by three or four univer- 
sities. They were not directly related 
to the professional schools. 

Four journalism tours were organ- 
ized during the past summer with a 


trip and study as their object. Two 
of them were early summer tours and 
one of them was a late summer tour 
with a visit to the Press Congress of 
the World during its meeting in 
Geneva as an object. Teachers from 
the professional schools had charge 
of the instruction in journalism and 
certain details of organization. 


Success OF JOURNALISM GRADUATES 


Comparison of the records of the 
alumni of schools of journalism and 
miscellaneous institutions offering 
scattered instruction in journalism 
subjects—or no instruction at all— 
shows that graduates of the highly de- 
veloped schools of journalism are the 
best investment from the standpoint 
of the newspapers and the best in- 
vestment from the standpoint of the 
miscellanous forms of journalism out- 
side the newspapers. 
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Table No. 3 will indicate the dif- 
ference in the value to newspapers, 
and to other forms of journalism, of 
graduates of various systems of in- 
struction in preparation for journa- 
lism. It is based on a study of the 
present occupation of graduates of 
four systems and represents the re- 
turns on 960 questionnaires. The 
total number of answers on which the 
figures are based was 400. Column 
1 represents the record of graduates 
of an institution in which students 
were allowed to elect some courses in 
journalism but were not registered in 
a professional curriculum. Students 
who took three or more classes in 
journalism are included in this 
column with the figures on their pres- 


Occupation 
On newspapers 
Miscellaneous journalism 
Out of journalism 
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TaB_e No, 3. 


this larger number of cases supported the 
figures. They were then checked agains; 
the record of a college where journalism 
was taught as a part of English composi- 
tion by the publicity director of the ip. 
stitution, an experienced newspaperman 
with an interest in preparing students 
for journalism. The returns on graduates 
of this man’s system of preparation for 
the profession showed that 18 out of 350 
had tried newspaper work and that 79 
had tried other forms of journalism. No 
record indicated that a single student 
lasted more than four years in journa- 
lism under his system. Even the per- 
centage of those that tried it for a brief 
period was .070 for newspapers and .34( 
for miscellaneous forms of journalistic 
and publication work, a mark so low as 
to be negligible in terms of benefit to the 
profession and efficiency for the system. 
Few of those who tried journalism under 
this system of preparation reached a 


EFFICIENCY 


Occupation by percent (based on several thousand cases) 


Miscellaneous journalism 
Out of journalism 


ent occupation indicating whether or 
not they are in newspape work, some 
other form of journalism, or are out 
of journalism altogether within five 
years after graduation ; column 2 rep- 
resents the figures for an institution 
which permitted students to register 
in a suggested curriculum in journa- 
lism and which offered a major in 
journalism within the department of 
English ; column No. 3 represents an 
institution which has a school of jour- 
nalism and offers the degree of bache- 
lor of literature and master of litera- 
ture in journalism; column 4 repre- 
sents a school of journalism which of- 
fers the degree of bachelor of journa- 
lism. All refer to occupation within 
five years after graduation. 

These figures were checked against 
the return from a larger number of 


cases based on 1400 questionnaires and 
including 648 answers. The returns on 


Misc. Course School School 
eae 12 31 58 63 
31 43 30 29 
ee 57 26 12 08 
.310 .430 .350 310 


point where they were worth $30 or 
more a week as employees and, there- 
fore, few of them reached a point where 
they could be depended on to do work 
of professional grade. By contrast, the 
graduates of professional schools will be 
found to have a record of efficiency as 
close to 100 as that of the school re- 
ferred to is close to 0. 

The “curriculum in journalism” and 
the “division” of an older department 
represent a mid-point in the development 
of the professional school. Their eff- 
ciency will be found to be from 10 to 20 
percent less than that of the school of 
journalism in serving the profession gen- 
erally and from 15 to 20 percent lower in 
serving the newspapers. 


The number of college graduates 
now practicing journalism in the 
United States is approximately 10,- 
000. Of this number about 2,000 are 
women. The 10,000 represent a con- 
siderable number of the 900 colleges 
and universities in this country but 
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more than half of the number have 
studied journalism at the 50 schools 
in the list that accompanies this 
study. 

NoN-PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION 

Courses of a journalistic character 
in the small universities, the colleges 
and junior colleges, and the normal 
schools are organized as courses to 
motivate the writing of better Eng- 
lish, courses of a service type to fami- 
liarize students with elementary tech- 
nieal problems of editing the school 
newspaper and other school publica- 
tions, courses to give students of var- 
ious departments an understanding of 
publicity, courses to give general stu- 
dents a better understanding of the 
newspaper and the press, and courses 
of a pre-voecational character de- 
signed to prepare journalism students 
to take their junior and senior years 
at a regular school of journalism. In 
a number of normal schools, courses 
in the teaching of journalism with 
emphasis on the preparation of 
teachers for duty as advisors of high 
school publications and the teaching 
of journalistic writing are included. 


The number of institutions offering 
one or more courses of the types men- 
tioned; which may be called the non- 
professional, is 230. The total num- 
ber of universities, colleges, and nor- 
mal schools is approximately 900, so 
that the number offering either pro- 
fessional or non-professional instrue- 
tion in journalism is one-fourth of the 
total number. This group, for the 
greater part, is composed of the 
larger institutions. 

JOURNALISM IN THE HiGH SCHOOL 

Some 14,000 high school publica- 
tions and 300 courses in journalistic 
writing testify to the fact that jour- 
nalistie activity has made headway in 
the high school. The high school pub- 
lications are more creditable from a 
journalistic and literary point of view 
than were the college papers of 
earlier days in many cases. The 
courses offered in high school are 
generally given in addition to the 
regular work in English and not in 
place of it. 

In all the purposes for which such 


courses exist they have been success- 
ful. 


The regular book reviews of THE 
BULLETIN and other features familiar 
to the readers have been set aside 
temporarily to make place for the 
Educational and Directory material. 


THE 1926 CONVENTION 

Columbus, Ohio, and Ohio State 
University will be hosts to the teachers 
of journalism at the 1926 convention, 
December 29-31. The Association of 
American Schools and Departments 
of Journalism will convene at Colum- 
bus a day before the meeting of the 
A. A. T. J. gets under way. This will 
make possible a large number of joint 
meetings during the sessions of the 
larger gathering. Marvin G. Osborn, 


president of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism urges all 
teachers of journalism subjects, 
whether members of the association or 
not, to attend the convention. Joseph 
S. Myers, president of the association 
of schools and departments, extends 
an invitation on behalf of his univer- 
sity, Ohio State, and his city, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Suggestions for the pro- 
gram of the teachers’ organization 
should be sent to Marvin G. Osborn, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. They should in- 
clude ideas for speakers, subjects, 
round tables, reports, new problems, 
features, improvement of the schools, 
courses, teachers, and welfare of the 
association and its magazine. 
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THE DIRECTORY NUMBER 

The Directory number, which will 
include the pages of directory ma- 
terial run as a part of this edition, 
should not be considered as a Who’s 
Who of Journalism Teachers. It is 
intended to be a complete directory 
of all teachers of journalism, full and 
part time, in colleges and universities 
of the United States. The biographi- 
cal material is included because of its 
general interest and because of its 
value in determining the status of 
teachers of journalism. Readers 
should guard against the notion that 
a short sketch means an inexperienced 
man because a number of men have 
not seen fit to give a detailed account 
of their experience. Some of the 
sketches are based on those in the 
Who’s Who in America, some on the 
recently issued Who’s Who in Jour- 
nalism, some on a blank form fur- 
nished by the BULLETIN, some on ma- 
terial from university catalogues, 
some on requests for information sent 
to 900 colleges and universities. Jn 
all cases the material used has been 
submitted to the person involved for 
correction since September 10, 1926, 
so that the directory is as up to date 
as correspondence can make it. The 
lack of uniformity may be explained 
in terms of the manifold sources of 
the information as it was first com- 
piled, and the moods of the various 
subjects at the time requests for data 
reached them. Readers who seek to 
interpret the material should note 
that the titles, experiences, and in- 
terests of teachers in the professional 
schools differ from those of the 
teachers in the small schools. In an 
important sense, no conclusion appli- 
cable to professional schools of jour- 
nalism can be based on a survey of 
the complete directory, just as no con- 
clusion applicable to the work in small 
colleges or the instruction in small 
colleges can be based on the complete 
directory. The place of journalism 
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in the small college differs from its 
place in the professional schools and 
we may properly expect a difference 
to present itself in the experiences of 
the teachers. 


GETTING AT THE FACTS 

Teachers of journalism should be 
familiar with Editorial Research Re- 
ports, the service for newspaper edi- 
tors with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C. The organization is a eo- 
partnership headed by _ Richard 
Boeckel, Washington newspaperman 
and economist, Burt P. Garnett, for- 
mer managing editor of the Washing- 
ton Herald, and Cleveland Perkins 
former member of the diplomatic ser- 
vice in Copenhagen, Rome, France, 
and other places. The reports is- 
sued by the establishment are devoted 
to the essential facts relating to im- 
portant problems of the day. They 
are issued in advance of, or concur- 
rently with the news. At least one re- 
port is issued each week, the time of 
issue depending on the time when the 
research is completed on a problem. 
The service includes the complete re- 
ports, brief reports issued at timely 
intervals, and a notification service 
which enables editors to purchase sin- 
gle reports. Duplicate reports are as- 
sembled, bound, and indexed every 
three months. Many newspapers are 
using the service in connection with 
the work of news and telegraph edi- 
tors, Sunday editors, Washington cor- 
respondents, newspaper campaigns, 
and the regular work of editorial 
writing. Schools of journalism and 
classes in journalism may secure some 
of these reports. They are especially 
valuable to students in editorial 
writing. L. W. M. 


Tulane University, New Orleans, 
and the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, have established departments of 
journalism that will have professional 
status. 
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Editorials 


The Educational Number 


For the second time the BULLETIN publishes, in this number, statistics re- 
garding journalistic education in the United States. The first attempt at a sur- 
vey of conditions was made in the issue of June, 1925, when a report of the 
number of seniors in the schools of journalism, together with their names and 
addresses, was printed. The list was printed in full as a means of giving 
authority to statistics which might appear at a later date. The report showed 
that the schools were then, June, 1925, graduating 500 or more students. 
The report of the past year, showing a graduating class of more than 800, will 
be more readily credited in view of the fact that the names and addresses have 
been given in connection with a previous large class. 

The real progress made in education for journalism during recent years 
can be appreciated only by the very few persons who were familiar with con- 
ditions in the schools throughout the country ten years ago. The progress, in- 
deed, both in rapidity and in extent, has passed the highest expectation of 
those who have taken part in the work of improvement. 


Beginning of the Development 


Prior to 1910 it, was generally known that conditions in education for 
journalism were bad, and that few journalism schools were equipped to pro- 


vide a comprehensive education for the profession. At that time there were 
only four departments or schools of journalism in the country. Missouri had 
a school of journalism offering the degree of bachelor of journalism, Wis- 
consin had a program of studies known as Courses in Journalism which in- 
cluded instruction in reporting, editing, history and principles of journalism ; 
New York University had just opened a department of journalism; in the far 
west a department was engaged in its first year of work at the University of 
Washington. Other institutions offering one or more classes in journalism 
included Ohio, Nebraska, Cornell, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Kansas 
State Agricultural college, Pennsylvania, North Dakota, Bessie Tift, De-Pauw, 
Oklahoma, and Colorado. Little recognition was given the work by the uni- 
versities of which the instruction was a part, or by the profession for which 
students were trying to prepare. Schools had been approved in theory by a 
number of educators such as President Charles Eliot of Harvard, President 
Andrew D. White of Cornell, and General Robert E. Lee, president of what 
has since become Washington and Lee University, and by such newspapermen 
as Whitelaw Reid and Joseph Pulitzer, but little headway had been made with 
the actual work of the professional course and that headway was confined to a 
very small number of institutions. 

The one school of journalism and the three departments of journalism 
which existed in 1910 were producing fewer than 25 graduates a year and the 
list of institutions which gave one or more classes was producing not more 
than 20 alumni who took up journalism. At that time there were no national 
organizations of teachers of journalism, no organization of schools and depart- 
ments, and no publication of any sort designed for teachers of journalism. 
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Progress from 1910 to 1920 


With this small beginning, and with a professional alumni body of less 
than 200 interested in the upbuilding of the professional school after experi- 
ence in the study of journalism as a university subject, the instruction entered 
a period of adjustment and expansion which overcame many of the flaws in 
the pioneer systems and brought distribution of professional instruction in 
journalism on a national scale. During the period ending in 1920, twenty- 
eight of the present list of schools were offering the equivalent of a major in 
journalism or more. They were graduating approximately 300 students a 
year and had a total enrollment in all classes of about 2,000 students. 

The period of participation by the United States in the World War was 
one of trial and transition for the schools. The experience of the public with 
the power of the press during this period and the return of mature students 
to schools of journalism after the war, were factors in giving a new dignity 
to the professional work. 

During the period 1910 to 1920 the growth of schools of journalism may 
be indicated by the following table which shows the number of schools, depart- 
ments, and professional four-year courses in order of establishment : 


Table of Growth 
Year No. ‘‘Schools’’ Members AASDJ 
4 0 


1910 

1911 7 0 
1912 10 0 
1913 11 0 
1914 15 0 
1915 19 0 
1916 19 5 
1917 24 7 
1918 26 9 
1919 28 10 
1920 28 10 


In 1920 professional instruction in journalism had passed through the 
experimental stage and had won the confidence of the press and the public. 
But there was little standardization in the various courses, no attempt at re- 
quiring an ‘‘interneship’’ period before graduation, and no general acceptance 
by the 28 schools of a minimum prescription of journalism or general studies. 
In general, the cultural and disciplinary studies required for the bachelor of 
arts degree were adopted by schools of journalism as a temporary list and a 
major of from 16 to 30 hours in journalism was required. The difference be- 
tween 16 and 30 hours is so great, however, as to mark a point of disagree- 
ment between the teachers of various schools. One represents one-eighth of a 
four-year program, the other one-fourth. It might be observed here that the 
school requiring 30 hours produced three times as many journalists as the one 
requiring 16 hours, and did so both in actual numbers and in percentage of 
total number of graduates. 

The idea had erystallized by 1920 that a four year course in preparation 
for journalism was a mere step toward the school of the future and that the 
school which would ultimately flourish would be one requiring five years work 
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for graduation, three of them of a general character and two of them in a 
professional school or college. 


Non-Professional Journalism Courses 


Paralleling the growth of professional courses was the growth of scattered 
courses offered without relation to a program of studies in connection with 
graduation in journalism. In 1912, the year in which the American Confer- 
ence of Teachers of Journalism was formally organized, Dean Walter Williams 
prepared @ report showing that the following institutions were offering in- 
struction in journalism in some form: Beloit College, Universities of Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Columbia, De Pauw, Iowa State College, Universities of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Kansas State Agricultural College, Universities of Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Marquette, Massachusetts Agricultural College, Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, North Dakota, Notre Dame, Ohio State, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, New York, and Southern California. 

In three of these institutions, Marquette, Columbia, and Missouri, in- 
struction in journalism was organized in the form of a professional school and 
in seven others it was a separate department—Oregon, Notre Dame, Kansas, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Iowa State and Kansas State. This report was based 
on a list of questions sent to 200 colleges and universities. Following this 
meeting, which was held at Chicago, November 30, 1912, James Melvin Lee 
issued a postscript to the association news letter giving a list of teachers of 
journalism. The list included 31 names. The meeting was attended by 18 
teachers. 


In 1916, the year before war conditions disturbed enrollment figures and 
school activity, the professional schools had begun to stand out sharply from 
the non-professional institutions. The ten largest professional schools were re- 
ported in December of that year as having the following enrollments: Missouri 
236; Washington 226; Iowa State 199; Wisconsin 178; Kansas 157; Columbia 
151; Michigan 142; Oregon 130; Ohio State 104. These totals, in some cases, 
were figured on the basis of class card enrollments and not on the basis of pro- 
fessional students taking the full list of journalism and general studies, but 
they offer an index to relative size and health at that time. During that year 
12 institutions added instruction in journalism to their list of studies. None 
of the 12 established a professional system of study. 


In 1918, instruction in journalism was being offered in 31 state univer- 
sities, 17 state colleges and schools, and 43 endowed colleges and universities, 
according to a study of catalogues, and a bulletin issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education, which was prepared by James Melvin Lee, Of these 
institutions 26 were offering the equivalent of a major, or more, in journalism. 
The total number of professional and non-professional groups was 91. 

By 1920 the number of schools offering some form of journalism had in- 
creased to 131. Of this number 28 were schools now in the list of those offer- 
ing professional courses. 


Period from 1920 to 1926 


The period from 1920 to 1926 has brought the greatest expansion and im- 
provement in the professional programs of study. The list of schools giving 
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professional preparation has increased to 50 and the total number has jp. 
creased from 131 to 230. Comparison of the status in 1920 and 1926 may be 
made by a study of the statistical report which appears in this issue. The 
tendency to establish distinct schools of journalism is clearly defined and fol- 
lows the policy for development of a standard course which was announced by 
the Council on Education for Journalism in 1924. The general movement js 


toward the five year curriculum with the last two years in a professional schoo! 
of journalism. 


Higher Requirements and Standards 


The higher requirements and standards which will attach to the five year 
program cannot be enforced at the present time because of economic and 
social conditions over which journalism faculties exercise no control. The 
highest form of administrative unit practical at this time is the four-year 
course with two years under the direction of the school of journalism. Such 
a course may go five or ten credits beyond the regular four years program of 
the 120 or 130 credit college but it cannot hold the professional students in 
school for five years in large enough numbers to be of value to the profession. 
Students who are able to stay longer than four years are encouraged, under 
this system to take advanced work in the graduate divisions. An exception to 
the above rule may be made in the case of students who seek more than one 
bachelor’s degree. Each year a number of students with the bachelor of arts 
and bachelor of science degree enrolls in journalism schools for the purpose of 
obtaining a bachelor’s degree in journalism. The result of such enrollment is 
the possession of a five year university education which includes the pro- 
fessional program of studies. 

The practical standard which is endorsed by the teachers of longest news- 
paper and teaching experience is the professional school or college of jour- 
nalism offering a degree course in journalism, with study, under successful 
journalists, in reporting, copyreading, feature writing, law of the press, adver- 
tising, editorial writing, history of journalism and ethies or principles of jour- 
nalism, and emphasizing study of history, economies, government and polities, 
sociology, natural science, psychology, and philosophy. The type of school 
endorsed is one that has standing as a separate academic unit with a dean, di- 
rector or professor at its head. The statement of principles and standards of 
education in journalism, including general principles and 12 specific rules for 
the guidance of schools seeking to conform to the principles, was printed in the 
BULLETIN for January 1925. The essential features of the liberal arts educa- 
tion are included in the curriculum of the standard school. 


Summary of Progress Made 


During the past twenty-six years education for journalism has been res- 
cued from the hit and miss system of the newspaper office and placed upon a 
sound professional and disciplinary basis in leading universities of the coun- 
try. Entering upon its professional status as a subject of university study 
nearly 100 years after the professions of law and medicine it has made more 
rapid progress than either one. The first chair of medicine was established in 
1785 at the University of Pennsylvania, and the first law school was es- 
tablished at Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1784, later to be abandoned and to be 
followed by the first permanent school at Harvard in 1817. The first chair of 
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journalism was established in 1869 at Washington University, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, by General Robert E. Lee, then president of the institution. It was 
abandoned several years later and after a number of experiments the Uni- 
yersities of Missouri and Wisconsin built up professional systems of study 
which were well developed in 1908, Missouri having the first regularly or- 
ganized school offering the bachelor of journalism degree. At the present time 
there are 73 Class A colleges of medicine in the United States and 46 Class A 
schools of law. According to the present tabulation of journalistic education 
there are 50 schools which are serious contenders for Class A rating. The 
greatest need of the schools in their uphill fight for recognition is separate 
\dentity and the dignity that such identity confers. 


THE DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS 


Pages from the Special Biographical Edition 


ADAMS, Bristow; b. Washington, Nov. 
11, 1875. Art education: Spring 
Garden institute, Philadelphia; Cor- 
coran school of art, Washington; Bar- 
ron studios, Stanford university; B. 
A. Stanford university, 1900. Co- 
founder, 1892, associate editor, 1892- 
6, The Pathfinder; artist, Bering Sea 
Fur Seal Commission, 1897-8, illus- 
trating government reports of fur seal 
investigations from life sketches 
made on Pribylof Islands; at Stan- 
ford founded the Chaparral; associ- 
ate editor, Forestry and Irrigation, 
1902-4; co-founder, 1903, managing 
editor, 1903-5, Washington Life; edi- 
tor American Spectator, 1905-6; 
forest examiner in charge Office of 
Information, U. S. Forest Service, 
1906-14; now in charge information 
service New York State college of 
agriculture at Cornell university, and 
editor of the Cornell agricultural and 
rural life publications. With office 
of information U. S. department of 
agriculture, 1917-18; ‘‘Four-Minute 
Man”’; with military intelligence divi- 
sion; general staff U. S. A., 1918. 
Member Society American Foresters 
(secretary, 1914); American Forestry 
Association; Teachers of Journalism; 
American Association Agricultural 
College Editors (president, 1918); 
American Association College News 
Bureaus (president, 1920); Sigma 
Xi; National Press Club; University 
Club (president, 1920). Illustrator 
and contributor to magazines; com- 
piler of Farmers’ Bulletin, 1902, An 
Agricultural Almanac for U. S. De- 
partment Agriculture, 1921. Home: 


202 Fall Creek Drive. Address: Cor- 
nell university, Ithaca, New York. 


ADAMS, Harry L.; lecturer on adver- 


tising, University of Cincinnati; part- 
ner Prather-Allen advertising agency. 
Address: Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ALEY, Maxwell; instructor in jour- 


nalism, New York university, New 
York. B. A. Indiana university, 1911. 
Newspaper experience four years. 
Editor of magazine ten years. Teach- 
ing experience five years. Special 
lecturer on the short story, New York 
university. Author ‘“‘Barnstormers,”’ 
Scribners, 1912; “Story of Indiana,” 
Barnes, 1911; short stories in Good 
Housekeeping, Delineator, Woman’s 
Home Companion, and other maga- 
zines. Home address: 510 East 
Eighty-Ninth street, New York City 
(winter); Cos Cob, Connecticut 
(summer). 


ALLEN, Charles Laurel; assistant in 


journalism, University of Illinois, 
1925__. Jamestown college; B. A. 
University of North Dakota, 1923; 
graduate work University of Minne- 
sota, University of Illinois. News- 
paper experience ten years: Towner 
News Tribune; Mouse River Farmers 
Press; New Salem Journal; Granville 
Weekly Herald; Maxbass Monitor; 
Upham Star; Jamestown Daily Alert; 
Devils Lake Journal; correspondence 
for various dailies. High school 
teacher and principal four years; as- 
sistant in journalism University of 
North Dakota, 1922-23. Author: 
“Community Journalism’; compiler 
and editor “‘The Uses of the Marks of 
Punctuation,” “THlinois’ Greatest 
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Game,’ 
Sports.’”’ Member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Delta Chi, Kappa Tau Alpha, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Alpha Tau Omega, 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. 

ALLEN Eric W.; b. Appleton, Wiscon- 


“The Coach’s Handbook of 


sin, April 4, 1879. B. A. University 
of Wisconsin. Dean, University of 
Oregon school of journalism, Eugene, 
Oregon, 1912__. Newspaper experi- 
ence nine years. Past president 
Association of American Schools and 
Departments of Journalism; past 
honorary national president Sigma 
Delta Chi. Home: Eugene, Oregon. 


ALMSTEDT, Herman Benjamin; b. St. 


Louis, Missouri, Dec. 26, 1872. L. B. 
and Pe. B. University of Missouri, 
1895; Ph. D. University of Chicago, 
1900; student, Universities of Leipzig 
and Berlin. With University of Mis- 
souri since 1901, professor Germanic 
languages, professor of journalism; 
assistant educational director collegi- 
ate section S. A. T. C. (ninth dist.). 
Member Modern Language Associa- 
tion, America; National Federation 
Modern Language; Linguistic Society 
of America (L S A); Teachers, A. 
A. A. §&., Society Advancement of 
Scandinavian Studies; American As- 
sociation University Professors; Ver- 
eins fur Niederdeutsche Sprachfor- 
schung; Phi Mu Alpha; Phi Beta 
Kappa. Home: Columbia, Missouri. 


ALTMAN, C. O.; professor of English, 


Otterbein college, Westerville, Ohio; 
M. A. Address: Westerville, Ohio. 


AMOS, E. A.; instructor in journalism, 


Kansas State Agricultural college, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


ANGELL, Orson; instructor in jour- 


nalism, College of Emporia, Emporia, 
Kansas. 


ANKENEY, John Sites; instructor in 


journalism, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


APPLEGATE, Albert A.; associate edi- 


tor Idaho Statesman. b. Atlanta, IIli- 
nois, Sept. 9, 1889. B. A. University 
of Illinois, 1914; M. A. in journalism 
University of Montana, 1923. For- 
merly instructor University of Mon- 
tant school of journalism, Missoula, 
Montana, 1921-25. Newspaper ex- 
perience ten years: reporter and copy 
reader, Butte (Montana) Anaconda 
Standard; Idaho Statesman. Member 
Sigma Delta Chi; Sigma Phi Epsilon. 
Home: 539 Hill street, Missoula, 
Montana. 


ARBOUR, Marjorie B.; assistant in 


journalism, Louisiana State univer- 


sity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Bp. A 
Louisiana State university; M, 4 
Columbia university. Newspaper ex. 
perience full and part time seven 
years. Teaching experience in pub- 
lic schools and five years in univer- 
sity. Editor of numerous circulars 
and pamphlets. Home: 684 Hypolite 
street, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

ARMSTRONG, O. K.; b. Willow Springs, 
Missouri, Oct. 2, 1893. B. S. Drury 
college, 1916; LL.B. Cumberland 
university, 1922; B. J. University of 
Missouri, 1925; M. A. University of 
Missouri, 1925. Head of department 
of journalism University of Florida, 
1925__. Newspaper experience two 
years. Twenty-five poems published. 
Member: Sigma Delta Chi; Kappa 
Tau Alpha. Home: Gainesville, 
Florida. ‘ 

ATWOOD, M. V., formerly professor of 
journalism, Cornell university exten- 
tension division, Ithaca, New York. 
Now with Utica (New York) Ob- 
server Dispatch. Address: Daily- 
Dispatch, Utica, New York. 

AURNER, Robert Ray; b. Adel, Iowa, 
Aug. 20, 1889. B. A. University of 
Iowa, 1919; M. A., 1920; Ph.D., 1922. 
Assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1922__. Publications: “A Finan- 
cial Advisor’s Creed,’’ written in col- 
laboration with W. E. Walker (Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Association, Bul- 
letin Number 87); ‘‘How Not to Use 
the King’s English’’ (Printers’ Ink, 
volume 128, number 3); “The Way 
They Used to Write” (Philological 
Quarterly, volume 2, number 3); 
“Printers’ Ink, Its Real Pioneer” 
(University of Wisconsin Studies, 
Number 18, Series 3, 1924); and 
other articles in The Poster, The 
Banker’s Monthly, Commerce Maga- 
zine, and Scholastic Editor. Mem- 
ber Phi Beta Kappa; Delta Sigma 
Rho; A. F. I. (honorary alma mater); 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon; National As- 
sociation of Advertising Teachers. 
Home: Madison, Wisconsin. 

BABCOCK, O. T.; registrar and instruc- 
tor in journalism, Milton College, Mil- 
ton, Wisconsin. B. A. Three years 
newspaper experience. Address: Mil- 
ton, Wisconsin. 

BABCOCK, H.; professor of journalism, 
University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; formerly head of 
school of journalism, William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia. 
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BACON, Irving R.; head of depart- 
ment of journalism, St. Bonaventure 
college, St. Bonaventure, New York. 
Newspaper experience thirty years. 

BAKER, Harry Torsey; b. Rockland, 
Maine, Nov. 14, 1877. B. A., summa 
cum laude, Wesleyan university, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, 1900; M. A. 
1902. Assistant professor of English 
in charge of course of journalism, 
Goucher college, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 1919-1922; associate professor, 

Previous services: teaching 
in college since 1900; literary editor, 
The Country Gentleman, 1911-13; 
fiction reader, The _ International 
Magazine Company, 1914; author 
“The Contemporary Short Story,’’ D. 
C. Heath and Company, 1917, vari- 
ous magazine articles in the North 
American Review, The Outlook, also 
special articles and book reviews, 
Baltimore (Maryland) Evening Sun, 
New York Herald-Tribune. Member 
Delta Tau Delta, Phi Beta Kappa, 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. Address: Box 581, 


BAKER, John Milton; b. 


Goucher college, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 


BAKER, Howard Gould; b. East Pales- 


tine, Ohio, 1893. B. A. Washington 
and Jefferson college, 1918; M. A., 
1920; M. A. Pennsylvania State col- 
lege, 1926. Assistant professor of 
English, Albion college, Albion, 
Michigan, courses in journalism, 
1926__. Previous services: instruc- 
tor in English, North Carolina State 
college of agriculture and engineer- 
ing, 1920-22; instructor and assistant 
professor of English, Pennsylvania 
State college, 1922-26. Home: 1010 
East Porter street, Albion, Michigan. 
Highland 
Park, Illinois, July 21, 1895. B. A. 
Knox college, 1919; B. Litt. Colum- 
bia university school of journalism, 
1921; M. A. Harvard, 1926. Instruc- 
tor in charge of journalism courses, 
Knox college, Galesburg, Illinois 
1923-25; assistant professor of Eng- 
lish and journalism, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 1926__-. Pre- 
vious services; Buffalo (New York) 


The 
Law of the 


Press 


One Volume 


512 Pages 


A book of Illustrative Cases. 
Statutes prepared especially for use in 


Schools of Journalism. 


West 
Publishing 
Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


By 
WM. G. HALE 


Dean of the Law School 
and Professor of Law 
University of Oregon 


Text and 


Buckram 
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BALL, William Watts; 


Courier, and United Press, 1921; 
wire editor, Associated Press, Janu- 
ary, 1921-September, 1923; Brock- 
ton Enterprise. Member Sigma Delta 
Chi; Beta Theta Pi; Corporal Bat- 
tery E, 33lst F. A. A. E. F., Sept., 
1918; 2nd It., Military Intelligence 
Section, O. R. C., 1924. Home: 2011 
Lanihuli Drive, Apartment D., Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 


BALDWIN, Frank A., Jr.; b. Dec. 27, 


1892, Des Moines, Iowa. B. A. Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Newspaper experi- 
ence including Des Moines Register 
and Leader, Fort Dodge Chronicle, 
Fargo Courier News, Waco News 
Tribune, Port Arthur News, Austin 
American, Wichita Falls Period 
News; managing editor March Fen- 
tress Newspapers; correspondent ten 
mid-west dailies. At present man- 
aging editor Waco News Tribune and 
lecturer school of journalism, Baylor 
university, Waco, Texas. 

b. Laurens 
county, South Carolina, Dec. 9, 1868. 
B. A. University of South Carolina, 
1887; post-graduate work same, 
1888-9 (LL.D., 1919); student law 
school, University of Virginia, sum- 
mer, 1890; admitted to South Caro- 
lina bar, 1890; editor and publisher, 
Laurens Advertiser (weekly), 1890- 
3; editor Columbia (South Carolina) 
Journal, 1894, Charleston Evening 
Post, 1895-7, Greenville (South Caro- 
lina) Daily News, 1897; reporter 
Philadelphia Press, 1898; city editor 
Times-Union, Jacksonville, Florida, 
1900-2; assistant editor Charleston 
News and Courier, 1904-9; managing 
editor The State, Columbia, South 
Carolina, 1909-13; editor since 1913. 
Director Palmetto National Bank of 
Columbia; delegate “‘Gold’’ Democrat 
National Convention that nominated 
John M. Palmer for president of U. 
S., 1896; widely known as political 
editorial writer. Head department of 
journalism, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia. Member Alumni 


Association, University of South 
Carolina (ex-president); Phi Delta 
Theta; board commissioners, South 


Carolina institution for education of 
deaf, dumb, and blind, Cedar Springs, 
South Carolina, by appointment of 
governor, 1921__; Episcopal church; 
Masons; Kosmos club. Home: 1720 
Pendleton street; office: The State, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


BANNER, Franklin; instructor in jour- 


nalism, Pennsylvania State college, 
State College, Pennsylvania. B. J. 
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M. A. University of Missouri; diploma 
in journalism, University of London 
Newspaper experience three years 
Instructor in journalism, Hamline 
university, St. Paul, Minnesota; one 
semester at University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri. Home: State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

BARLOW, Reuel R.; b. Monticello, Wis- 
consin, April 28, 1894. B. A. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Instructor depart- 
ment of journalism, University of 
Minnesota, 1921-26; assistant day 
city editor Minneapolis Tribune, 
1926__. Newspaper experience six 
years: staff Madison (Wisconsin) 
Democrat; Wisconsin State Journal; 
Marion (Ohio) Star; La Crosse (Wis- 
consin) Leader-Press; Hot Springs 
(Arkansas) Sentinel-Record; Minne- 
apolis Daily News; New York Evening 
Post; Minneapolis Tribune. Instruc- 
tor in journalism, Iowa State college 
1919-20; University of Wisconsin, 
summer 1921; University of West 
Virginia, summer 1924; student in 
special courses at Sorbonne, Paris, 
and University of Minnesota, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota. Secretary-treasurer 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, 1922-25; second vice- 
president Sigma Delta Chi, 1923-24; 
Pi Delta Epsilon. Home: Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

BARNES, A. W.; assistant in jour- 
nalism, Monmouth college, Mon- 
mouth, Illinois; B. A. Newspaper ex- 
perience fifteen years. 

BARNEY, J. W.; instructor in jour- 
nalism, Elon college, Elon College, 
North Carolina. 

BARRETT, Mrs. Ivah M.; dean of 
women and instructor in jotrnalism, 
Missouri Valley college, Marshall, 
Missouri. B. A. Kansas; graduate 
study Harvard and Kansas. Address: 
Marshall, Kansas. 

BATES, Sylvia Chatfield; b. Springfield, 
Massachusetts. B. A. Elmira college, 
Elmira, New York; studied Radcliffe 
college, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and Boston university, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Teacher of English, 
Schenectady high school. Several 
years on editorial staff Woman's 
Home Companion, New York, six 
years, instructor in journalism, New 
York University, New York. Member 
Kappa Sigma; Republican; Episcopal 
church; Women’s city club (New 
York). Author “Elmira College 


Stories,” 1911, 1921; “The Geranium 
Lad,” 1916; “The Vintage,” 1917; 
“The Golden Answer,” 1921; con- 
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tributor, short stories to Scribner’s, 
Woman’s Home Companion, ete. Ad- 
dress: New York university, New 
York. 


BEAZELL, William Preston; b. St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, June 21, 1877. B.A. 
Alleghany college, 1897. Reporter 
Pittsburgh Leader, 1897-8; reporter 
and night city editor, Pittsburgh 
Commercial Gazette, 1898-1903; 
political and editorial writer, Pitts- 
burgh Times, 1903-6; night editor, 
Pittsburgh Post, 1906-7; editor Pitts- 
burgh Index and Pittsburgh Bulletin, 
1907-10; joined staff of The World, 
New York, 1910; assistant managing 
editor, 1921. Associate in jour- 
nalism, Columbia university school of 
journalism, New York City, New 
York. Specialized in politics, eco- 
nomics and aeronautics, making first 
lay survey of development of Air Ser- 
vice, U. S. A., for which received offi- 
cial commendation; covered whole 
series of successful and attempted 
trans-Atlantic flights Newfoundland, 
1919. Member Newspaper club; 
president The Players, 1926; Phi 


Delta Theta; Sigma Delta Chi; Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors. 
Author “‘The Great Boz Ball’’; con- 
tributor to The Atlantic and other 
magazines. Home: Forest Hills, 
Long Island. Address: The World, 
Park Row, New York City, New York. 


BECKER, Ernest L.; lecturer on ad- 


vertising, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Experience includ- 
ing advertising manager Newport 
Rolling Mill company. Address: Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


BECKMAN, Frederick W.; b. Clayton, 


Iowa, Sept. 5, 1873. University of 
Iowa; professor and head of depart- 
ment of technical journalism, Iowa 
State college, Ames, Iowa, 1911-_-. 
Newspaper experience fourteen years: 
reporter Council Bluffs (lowa) Non- 
pariel, and Sioux City Journal, 1898- 
1902; city editor, Sioux City Journal, 
1900; editor Council Bluffs Daily 
Nonpariel, 1902-03; managing edi- 
tor, Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
1903-09; editor Sunday Magazine 
Syndicate, 1909-10; associate editor 
Des Moines Register, 1910-11. Served 
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Radder’s 
NEWSPAPERS IN COMMUNITY SERVICE 


By NORMAN J. RADDER 
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BENSON, Ivan; 
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in the army Y. M. C. A. at home and 
overseas, 1918-19 A. E. F.; secretary, 
agriculture college faculty, University 
Beaune, France, 1919. Member 
president American Association of 
Agriculture College Editors, 1916; 
advisor American Agriculture College 
Magazine, 1915-25; honorary presi- 
dent Sigma Delta Chi, 1921-22; presi- 
dent American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, 1922-23; 
member national council Y. M. C. A., 
1923; chairman executive committee, 
1925__. Home: 412 Ash avenue, 
Ames, Iowa. 


BELK, Henry; b. Monroe, North Caro- 


lina, May 8, 1898. Trinity college; 
Duke university, Durham, North 
Carolina; Columbia university, New 
York. Instructor in English and pub- 
licity director, Wake Forest college, 
Wake Forest, North Carolina, 1923__. 
Reporter Monroe (North Carolina) 
Journal, 1917-18; publicity director 
Trinity college, 1920-23; staff corres- 
pondent Greensboro (North Carolina) 
Daily News, summers 1921, 1924; 
managing editor Goldsboro (North 
Carolina) Daily News, 1923. Home: 
Wake Forest, North Carolina. 


BELLATTY, Charles E.; professor of 


advertising, Boston university, Bos- 
on, Massachusetts. 

b. Sweden, Dec. 15, 
1896. e. Ely High School, Ely, Minne- 
sota; Stanford university, California. 
Assistant professor journalism, Uni- 


versity of Kansas, 1923__. Practical 
newspaper experience: Spokane 
(Washington) Chronicle; Frankfort 


(Indiana) Morning Times; Minnea- 
polis (Minnesota) Journal; Minnea- 
polis Daily (University of Minne- 
sota); Colgate Maroon (Colgate uni- 
versity); Daily Palo Alto (Stanford 


university). Instructor journalism 
Spokane high school, Washington, 
1913-21; and Minneapolis, Minne- 


sota, 1921-23. Member Masons; Sig- 
ma Nu; Sigma Delta Chi; American 
Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism. Home: 1428 Ohio street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


BENTLEY, Edwin R.; b. Valley View, 


Texas, 1888. e. Valley View high 
school, Texas; North Texas Teachers 
college; University of Texas; B. A. 
Texas Christian university; post 
graduate University of California. 
Dean, Yancey school of journalism, 
Cumberland university, Lebanon, 
Tennessee, 1924__. Director of pub- 
licity, Texas Christian university, 


OXFORD BOOKs 


The Newspaper and the Historian 
By Lucy M. SALMon $7.50 


“The object of writing this book has 
been to discover if possible the advyan- 
tages and limitations of the periodical] 
press, especially the newspaper, consid- 
ered as historical material, and thus to 
determine the extent of its usefulness to 
the historian in his efforts to reconstruct 
the past. It therefore attempts to give 
an analysis of the component parts of 
the press, with a sufficient number of 
examples to illustrate or justify the con- 
clusions that have been deduced.” 


(From the Preface) 


The Newspaper and Authority 
By Lucy M. SaLMon $7.50 


“The object of the present volume is 
to discover if possible, how far the re- 
strictions placed on the newspaper press 
by external authority have limited its 
serviceableness for the historian in his 
attempt to reconstruct the past.” 


(From the Preface) 


A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage 
By H. W. Fow ter, joint author of 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary $3.00 


Most extremely useful things are un- 
interesting. Not so this book on Usage. 
Like its author, it has a sense of humor; 
its little paragraphs sparkle like the 
sunlight on the sea. Its pages compose 
a collection of familiar essays, discrimi- 
nating and often provocative, on the 
genius of the English language. To one 
who would write with force, yet distinc- 
tion, the book is invaluable. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


‘American Branch 
35 West Thirty-Second Street 
New York City 
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1924. Author “Texas under Six 
Flags, a Pageant.’”’ Member Texas 
Press Association; Masons; life mem- 
per International Rotary; Lambda 
Chi Alpha. Home: Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee. 

BIRDSONG, Henry Ellis; b. Clarksburg, 
Missouri, April 17, 1887. B. A. Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1912; B. J., 1913; 
Ph.M. University of Wisconsin, 1924. 
Professor of journalism and head of 
department, Butler university, India- 
napolis, Indiana, 1924__. Previous 
services: reporter Kansas City Star, 
1913; teacher public schools Mis- 
souri, 1914-17; journalism instruc- 
tor, publicity director, Kansas State 
Teachers college, Emporia, Kansas, 
1917-1922; editor of Teaching, edu- 
cational journalism, 1917-22;  in- 
structor University of Wisconsin, 
1922-24; lecturer, University of Wis- 
consin, summer 1926; free lance cor- 
respondent for metropolitan news- 
papers. Member Sigma Delta Chi. 
Home: 820 North Drexel avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

BISHOP, C. V.; instructor in English 
and Journalism, Furman university, 
Greenville, South Carolina. 


BLAIR, J. Will; professor of English; 


Doane college, Crete, Nebraska. 


BLEYER, Willard G.; b. Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, 1873. e. Milwaukee high 
school, Wisconsin, 1892; B. L. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1896; M. L., 
1898; Ph.D., 1904. Director, course 
in journalism and professor of jour- 
nalism, University of Wisconsin; in 
charge of instruction in journalism 
University of Wisconsin since 1905. 
Newspaper experience eight years: 
editor, University of Wisconsin Press 
Bulletin, 1904-13. Author ‘‘News- 
paper Writing and Editing,” 1913, re- 
vised edition, 1923; “Types of News 
Writing,’ 1916; “The Profession of 
Journalism,’’ 1918; “How to Write 
Special Feature Articles,’ 1919; 
“Main Currents in the History of 
American Journalism,” 1926. Mem- 
ber, president American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism, 1912-13; 
1920-21; president, Association of 
American Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, 1922-23; chairman, Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism, 
since 1924__; honorary national 
president, Sigma Delta Chi, 1920-21; 
Press Congress of the World; Phi 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


by 


N. A. CRAWFORD 

Director of Information 

United States Department 
of Agriculture 


8 vo., 300 pages. 


Also announcing: 


BORZOI JOURNALISM HANDBOOKS 


WHAT IS NEWS? by G. W. JoHNnson 
University of North Carolina 


THE COLUMN, by H. W. Davis 


Kansas State Agricultural College 
Other volumes to follow 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 FIFTH AVENUE 


Text Edition $2.50 


C. E. ROGERS 

Professor of Industrial 

Journalism, Kansas State 
Agricultural College 


NEW YORK 
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Beta Kappa; Phi Kappa Phi; Delta 
Upsilon. Home: 423 North Carroll 
street, Madison, Wisconsin; office: 
301 South Hall, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

BOHN, Frederick P.; instructor in jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

BOLSER, Claude M.; b. Newcastle, 
Indiana, 1893. Indiana university; 
assistant professor, Indiana univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana, 
Author “Personal Appeal in Educa- 
tional Advertising’’; ‘‘Have You a Di- 
rector of Publicity in Your School?” 
(in School and Society); ‘Human- 
izing Advertising.’’ Editor, The Me- 
chanics of Retail Advertising. On 
leave of absence from Indiana univer- 
sity; managing Strathmore Paper 
company. Member Sigma Delta Chi. 
Home: 802 Hunter street, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

BOND, Frank Fraser; b. Halifax. e. Can- 
ada; England; on the continent; B. 
Litt. Columbia university; M.Sc. as- 
sociate professor, Columbia univer- 
sity school of journalism, 1923-__-, 
and editorial department, New York 
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Times, 1921_-_. 
reporter Toronto 


Previous services: 

(Canada) Daily 
Star, 1914-17; journalistic secretary 
to the late C. R. Miller, editor-in. 
chief, New York Times, 1921-22. 
Author “The Spirit of Youth,” pro- 


duced in New York 1922. Home: 
500 Riverside drive, New York City, 
New York. 

BORAH, Leo A.; b. Odebolt, Iowa, Novy. 
24, 1889. Huron college, 1913; 
graduate student University of 
Minnesota, 1921-22; M. A. University 
of Washington, 1924. Instructor Uni- 
versity of Washington, 1922-25; as- 
sistant professor, 1925; acting direc- 
tor school of journalism, 1926. 
Worked on several newspapers in 
middle west before 1917; Spokane 
(Washington) Spokesman - Review, 
and Spokane (Washington) Chron- 
icle, 1917-22. Teaching experience: 


University of Minnesota, 1922; high 
school five years. Author numerous 
magazine stories; ‘‘News Writing for 
High Schools,” Allyn and _ Bacon, 
1925. Member Sigma Delta Chi; Sig- 
ma Nu. 
ton. 


Home: Seattle, Washing- 


of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, University of Georgia, who spoke 
to the 1924 Convention of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
on “Methods of Teaching Magazine Writing.” 


Written primarily for a field in which there is no text, it tells clearly ana 
fascinatingly what every journalism student should know about magazines,— 
what each prints, its editorial policies, kinds of material used, accomplishments 


of the various magazines, etc. 


EDWARD W. BOK says: “The first book 
I know of which adequately treats of maga- 
zines and magazine writers; should be ex- 
tremely helpful to hundreds of writers who 
want to see their work in the various 
periodicals.” 


An examination copy of “SOME MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE MAKERS” 
will be sent any teacher of journalism on request. 


$2 a Copy 
THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publisher 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A BOOK YOU NEED 


in your courses devoted to the feature article, magazine writing, the short story, 
principles of journalism, public opinion and the press, or similar courses is 


Some Magazines and Magazine Makers 


By Pror. E, DREwrRY 


Said another editor: “It presents with 
gratifying completeness of detail and full- 
ness of color the problems, difficulties, ef- 
forts, ambitions and attitudes of magazines 
and the folk who make them.” 
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AN OPEN LETTER ~ 


October, 1926 
Dear Simmons, 

Some of the teachers of journalism 
take exception to my statement that 
their names do not appear on my new 
mailing list. But when I ask them if 
| they paid dues twice last year they 
begin to see what I mean. Member- 


ship begins in September and runs 


until the following September. Con- 
sequently, my old mailing list is dis- 
earded when school opens in the fall. 
The only names that are carried over 
are the names of those who paid twice- 
once for last year and onee for this. 

I wonder why the faculties of 
schools of journalism do not enroll 
100 percent in the A. A. T. J. Also, 
I wonder why every person in the di- 
rectory of teachers is not a member 
of the A. A. T. J. The young mem- 
bers can learn from the old ones, and 
the old can learn from the young. The 
conventions, the committee activities, 
the communieations of the secretary, 
the thought amd effort of the other 
officers, the exchange of ideas and ma- 
terial through the BuLLETmIN ought to 
be worth the endorsement of serious 
teachers of journalism subjects, 
whether they be in large schools or 
small, on full or part time, at the be- 


ginning or conclusion of their careers. 
This office has received one hundred 
dollars or more sent in by persons 
seeking membership. I have placed 
their names on my mailing list and 
will send you a record accounting for 
them and others that apply to me. The 
expense of the Bunierin will be high 
this year due to the fact that we are 
printing more pages in each issue 
than in previous years. Extra copies 
of the Directory number will be sold 
for $1. All regular paid-up members 
and subscribers will receive one copy 
as a part of the subseriptions. 
Sincerely, 
Murphy. 


CORRECTIONS TO BE LISTED 

The statistics and other material in 
the Educational and Directory num- 
bers of THe BuLieTin have been sub- 
jected to a careful check by the edi- 
tor and by the teachers and schools 
represented. Persons consulting the 
material are advised to look for cor- 
rections in the following edition be- 
fore assuming that the data are accu- 
rate in all respects. There should be 
few changes, however, as each refer- 
ence has been verified and the com- 
plete list of 900 colleges and univer- 
sities consulted. 


answer ‘‘ Out of print.’’ 
Extra Copies $1.00 each 


The Edition is Limited 
Order Extra Copies of the Directory Number Now 


The Journalism Bulletin 
109 University Hall, Urbana, Il. 


Names and biographical sketches of all full and part-time teachers 
of journalism im the colleges and universities of the United States. If 
your order is received after November 10 you will probably get the 


One Copy with Membership 
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Out of Print 


All previous numbers of THe JouRNALIsM BULLETIN are OUT OF 
PRINT. We are unable to fill orders or requests for back copies. 


To insure yourself or your library against missing future numbers o! 
the subscribe today. 


Graduate students and seniors in journalism, as well as teachers of 
journalistic writing, are invited to become subseribers to the 


Deans and directors of the leading schools of journalism are among the 
regular contributors. You are assured of dependable leadership and 


significant information in the BuLiEerm. 


Order your 1926 copies now—before they are 


Out of Print 


Membership $8 (includes BULLETIN) Single subscription $2 


Joun O. Suumons, Secretary AATI Lawrence W. Mourpry, Editor 
Syracuse University University of Illinois 
Syracuse, N. Y. Urbana, Illinois 
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